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The Aldine: 

THE ART JOURNAL OF AMERICA. 

Conducted by James Sutton. 



NEW YORK, APRIL, 1876. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 



I. — Introductory. 
One of the greatest of modern critics observed the 
method of first searching out and setting forth what- 
ever he could find to praise in the subject in hand, 
and then proceeding by easy stages to those severer 
measures by which he so effectually exposed shams, 
rebuked folly, and put down conceit. With all re- 
spect for the example of so noble a master as Sainte 
Beuve, I am constrained to reverse his order on this 
occasion, and utter, first the unpleasing truths, and 
then turn to more agreeable views. Art, in our city, 
has, so far, remained in a comparatively neglected 
state. Culture is of slow growth ; and its halting 
progress would discourage any but the faithful few 
who have, watched and cherished its development in 
our prosaic and utilitarian community. But we have 
a brighter future immediately before us, and can look 
forward to the coming of better things with assured 
hope. A retrospective view, necessary to begin with, 
is not gratifying ; but a fair summary of our present 
condition and prospects will not fail to satisfy, and is 
full of good promise. 

A cosmopolitan friend once said to me : "There 
are more pictures to the square mile in Philadelphia, 
than any other place in the world." I have never 
taken measures to prove the exact truth of the obser- 
vation, but it certainly suggests several incontestible 
facts. There are a great many pictures here — mostly 
bad. And they may properly be considered "by the 
square mile " of the city's area, as they occupy the 
walls of almost every residence, and as a general thing 
are of the panoramic order of excellence, valued 
according to size. Furthermore, residences are not 
confined to one district excluding business, and busi- 
ness to another excluding residences ; there being no 
such sharp distinction between "up town " and "down 
town " as exists in New York, for instance ; and each 
square mile, therefore, has its full share of pictorial 
adornment. We have, heretofore, had no consider- 
able public galleries, no collections except those in 
private hands, where works of art are gathered to- 
gether. Our advancement in art has been connected 
with the improvement in the conditions of the 
domestic life of our people ; and I have faith to believe 
it will presently be found that we have been laying 
foundations broad and deep, on which will arise 
generous culture, giving capacity for intelligent appre- 
ciation of truth, manifested in forms of beauty. 

Philadelphia is the typical American city. It has 
grown up under the ideas held by the fathers of the 
Republic, not much subjected to foreign influences on 
the one hand, and not bound by imperative sectional 
traditions on the other. Not so cosmopolitan as New 
York, nor so thoroughly local in character as Boston, 
Philadelphia represents»American institutions and the 
progress of American civilization more perfectly than 
any other of our older cities. One of the distin- 
guishing features resulting from this growth, is that 
Philadelphia has become pre-eminently a city of 
homes. The first requisite of a home is a homestead, 
held in fee by the family. A very large majority of 
our people own the houses they dwell in, and, in old 
neighborhoods, have owned them for generations. 
We have no May flittings of itinerant tribes who camp 
for a season in one spot and then ' ' move " to another. 
Under such mutable conditions, the less property there 
is to be " moved " the better. Household belongings 
of any grade above the dinner-pot, do not bear the 
exposure incident to transportation. Much moving 
not only works destruction to the finer and more 
fragile possessions of the family, but, worse still, 
destroys the desire to accumulate such treasures. We 
learn, not to set our hearts on fair but frail objects, to 
have and to hold about our homes, when they are 



reasonably certain to be smashed in pieces on the first 
of May proximo. 

When our roof-tree takes root in our own indefeasi- 
ble real estate, we acquire that sense of permanence 
which is an essential among the conditions favorable 
to the rearing of a home. The one spot in the world 
where we abide and expect our children to abide after 
us, becomes a centre about which all our interests 
revolve. In our wanderings through the world, 
whether we keep our ways within the limits of a few 
streets, or extend our journeys as far as Mesopotamia 
and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, we encounter 
many things to admire and desire. What we can, we 
take and bring home. And where the home is to 
last, according to our human apprehensions, forever, 
a certain prodigality, even, is allowable in seeking 
betterments for it. When our children's children 
may live to enjoy the graceful and beautiful things 
that tempt us on our way, an occasional extravagance 
in adorning our homes may surely be indulged in 
without censure. 

I speak of ornament, especially, as the love of 
decoration leads to the first step in artistic . culture. 
It has been well observed, that primitive man, learn- 
ing the uses of clothing, begins with the purely orna- 
mental. In the savage's pupilage to the arts of the 
toilet, paint and feathers are the first acquirements : 
protection of the body and limbs by garments he only 
learns as he becomes civilized. So it is with our 
education in art : we learn first to appreciate the 
simplest work of mere embellishment — masses of 
bright color and a few pleasing lines. That which in 
modem phrase is called the "literary value" of art, 
its dramatic quality, by virtue of which the picture 
tells its story and the statue conveys its meaning, we 
attain an understanding of afterward. And finally, 
aesthetic studies absorb the comparatively few minds 
further advanced in culture, with whose experiences 
the present writing is not so much concerned. 

The mass of our people — those whom President 
Lincoln sympathetically called "the plain people," 
have passed slowly and hesitatingly through the first 
stage of progress, and have been fairly initiated into 
the study of representative art. They have indulged 
in paint and feathers ad libitum, with no thought but 
of ornamentation. The popular taste has run to 
chromos, in which bad drawing and bad composition 
were all unrecognized, while they certainly made a 
bright spot on the wall -^ to mottoes and illuminations 
whose obscure lettering, overlaid with trefoil and 
traceiy, might not be very legible, but whose graceful 
outlines were pleasing to the eye. Such have been 
the prizes that those who go forth from our homes 
have brought back for their friends' entertainment. 
And I do not mean to include only the purchases at 
the print shop around the corner, beguiling a part of 
the Saturday night's wages from the pocket of the arti- 
san. There are paintings from Paris, and marbles or- 
dered in Italy, that are of the chromo and motto, the 
paint-and-feathers order of art, and no better. And 
there are many parlors filled with costly furnishings, 
where the same idea is entertained of the pictures on 
the walls and the carpet on the floor — namely, that 
of an ornamental covering for the bare surfaces of 
the house. 

But, as before said, we are emerging from this 
novitiate, and are preparing to take interest in art 
productions that mean something. A little group of 
figures in clay that embodies a common sentiment, 
will attract the attention of every passer-by. A strong 
picture in black and white, illustrating some striking 
incident or bit of scenery, will be widely understood 
and admired. We already begin to regard the quality 
of the work, to take note of close imitations of nature,, 
to recognize some of the broader characteristics of 
good drawing, to comprehend what constitutes a fine 
engraving. Our young folk are opening their eyes. 
They see more in the paint-and-feathers order of 
chromos than their fathers did : see enough, indeed, 
to banish some of the most shocking specimens to 
the limbo of the attic. "They will presently replace 
the old rubbish with better work ; and though the gain 
will not be great, 'twill still be a gain. We shall not 
suddenly become a community of connoisseurs, at 



once severely correct and liberal in patronage. We 
shall still admire crude things, unconscious of why or 
wherefore, — and shall not cease to remark when look- 
ing at pictures, that "we don't know much about art, 
but we know what pleases us. " We shall, for a time, 
continue to buy amazing landscapes in tremendous 
frames, with rough brown shadow-boxes, at $20 each, 
or $30 for a pair ; and we can not yet dispense with 
that long-suff"ering female figure, bare armed and 
voluminously draped, doing duty in photographic and 
lithographic reproductions as ' ' Hope " or " Memory " 
or "Friendship" or "Contemplation." But even in 
these poor performances there is visible improvement. 
The paintings, to sell at all, must be — not better, 
perhaps, but at all events not so dreadfully bad ; and 
meantime we are learning to think about them, to 
consider their demerits, to compare them occasionally 
with pictures on exhibition, which we are told, on 
good authority, are real works of art. Thus the 
worthless may be made to serve as a stepping-stone to 
something worthy. 

I am fully aware of the rank heresy involved in the 
belief that these commonplace interests of the ' ' plain 
people" can have any relation whatever to the pro- 
gress of art. I have many friends, especially among 
the artists' guild, who would be swift to denounce the 
assumption that true art can ever be intimately related 
with the eveiy-day life of the masses of mankind. 
Art is to them a temple, where the good and virtuous 
among the people are admitted to the outer courts, 
but only the Levites can enter within the sanctuary. 
This is the Old World view of the matter, and has 
naturally been perpetuated in this new land. 

American independence was declared — as we are 
all likely to be made aware — one hundred years ago, 
and our political freedom was established after seven 
years. Commercially, we were controlled by the 
mother land, fifty years later, and have not yet wholly 
cast off the leading-strings. Our literature was pro- 
vincial in character, until within the past twenty-five 
years ; and in art, we still send our promising students 
to the old schools across seas. Thus it is that our art 
is ruled by tradition : ideals of other peoples and 
other lands inspire our hopes and direct our en- 
deavors. 

We have still to achieve our enfranchisement from 
the dominion of Europe. And yet this revolution 
we are destined to accomplish, or "perish in the 
attempt. " Our forefathers, when they acquired wealth 
enough to build good houses, imported the bricks 
and wood-work from Holland and England. We 
have been doing the same, in the sphere of esthetics, 
but can not afford to continue the costly servility. We 
must use our own material, must develop American 
resources, under the direction of those ideas that 
America stands for, before the world. 

Now, I am free to take issue with my artist friends, 
above alluded to, and declare that here, in Philadel- 
phia to-day, the scion of art culture, though trans- 
planted from abroad, has taken deep root in the homes 
of the people. Nourished by favoring conditions, 
trained with competent care, by means presently to be 
noted, I think there is good reason to hope that we 
shall see a vigorous growth, bringing forth flowers of 
beauty and fruit of good works, symbolizing the spirit 
of the people, cultivated for the people, and appre- 
ciated by the people. 

The agencies I look to f<5r guiding our steps in the 
right way, and aiding our progress as we need, are the 
same that we are indebted to for such advancement as 
we have already attained. The most important is the 
Academy of Fine Arts. This noble institution is 
about to occupy the new Academy Building on Broad 
Street. The occasion will be marked by appropriate 
ceremonies ; and I shall be glad to take that oppor- 
tunity to give some account of the history, present 
condition, prospects and purposes of the organization. 
Our private collections are also helpful, and I have no 
doubt will be more and more freely opened to public 
view as the public learns to value the privilege. There 
are several private galleries of great worth, and I trust 
a description of these will be found of interest here- 
after. The Fairmount Park Art Association is ren- 
dering beneficent service in procuring excellent works 
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for the adornment of the park. It will be one of the 
best legacies of the Centennial Exposition, if Memorial 
Hall can be left as a permanent gallery under the care 
of this admirable association. . The School of Design 
for Women is accomplishing much in promoting the 
best interests of art education, and has the promise of 
great future usefulness. There are other institutions 
that ought to be mentioned, but I can not undertake 
at once to enumerate them all. Neither can I prop- 
erly refrain from saying, in conclusion, that the circu- 
lation of The Aldine is having a noticeable effect in 
cultivating correct taste, and affording those who care 
to learn, an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the works of the masters in art, reproduced in a man- 
ner worthy of the originals. — John V. Sears. 



THE FROLIC OF THE SNOW. 



A NEW ENGLAND PICTURE. 



THE SNOW-FALL. 

Silently, swiftly down it fell, 

Covering the bare fields over ; 
Guarding so tenderly and well, 

The hiding of grass and clover. 

It hovered where the old elms stood. 
Penciled clear in lines of beauty ; 

It crowned each twig with a feath'ry hood — 
Artistic fulfillment of duty. 

Over the rest of sainted bands 
It spread a countei-pane pearly ; 

Firs and spruces wave ghostly hands 
In the morning gray and early. 

In the clear sunrise the forest seems 

A cathedral grand, uplifted, 
As through its corridors golden beams 

From its towers are flashed and sifted. 

The hill-tops, clothed with new robes white, 
Their heads to the sky upraising, 

With the valleys at their feet unite 
In a silent chorus of praising. 

So clean and pure, so saintly fair, 
Is earth in her white, white wrapping. 

Can eager life, with its stain and care, 
Be just for a season napping ? 



notes of preparation. 
Hark ! what sounds greet the list'ning ear ? 

Neighbor calling out to neighbor : 
The busy life all again astir : 

Man going forth' to his labor. 

The white-homed oxen toss their heads. 
As they plow out the drifted highways ; 

Ruddy-faced urchins fling and toss 
The crystals about in the by-ways. 

The jingling sleigh-bells' merry chime, 

On the crisp, keen air outringing. 
Whisks to a bound the youthful pulse, 

The hours with joyfulness winging ! 

" I move for a ride ! " cries Paul iMcKay, 

Flinging balls to regions upper ; 
" A glorious ride with the girls, I say, 

And a right-down royal supper ! " 

" Seconded ! carried ! unanimous vote ! " 
Cries his friend, old Judge Gray's Harry : 

" We'll ask all the neighborhood boys to join : 
But, McKay, what girl will you carry? " 

Paul glanced, half askance, at his querying friend, 
Then spoke in a low voice, slyly, 
" You're all settled, yourself, of course, old Hal? 
You'll take little Anna Smiley ? " 

" All settled ? Why yes, of course, friend Paul, 
Don't mate me ofi'in a hurry ! 
I see your drift — two words for yourself! 
Queen Mabel is yours — don't worry ! " 

" Many thanks ! " said Paul, with an inward sigh, 

" And yours is the sweet May-flower ! " 
" A star for him — a bloom for me," 

Laughed Hal, " Oh ! generous dower ! " 



THE ride by moonlight. 

The sun with royal grace withdrew 
Behind an amber-hued curtain. 

Just backward flinging a golden glow. 
Making glorious nightfall certain ! 



Old Boreas piped in all his winds, 

E'en the pufly little breezes. 
And marshaled them off to northern caves. 

Where he ever roars and wheezes ! 

The big round moon rolled up the sky, 
Where the stars, in Asian .'iplendor. 

Through the clear ether brightly gazed 
With a yearning light and tender. 

A perfect, grand, New England night ! 

All the land a crystal palace ! 
Beauty poured out broadcast, everywhere. 

From an overflowing chalice. 

All the horses in the town are out, 

Of every shade of mettle, 
Prancing, pawing, rushing about the streets. 

Preliminaries to settle. 

" You may conjugate the verb ' to love,' 
In all of its moods and tenses," 
Says the Judge to his wife, " but snow's the beat, 
For driving boys from their senses ! " 

In every house is a pleasant stir, 

Wrapping up, all making ready ; 
The tripping about of youthful feet ; 

Calm movements of matrons steady ! 

Each sleigh is packed with soapstones hot. 

And piled with buffaloes shaggy ; 
This one swift drawn by a sleek, smooth steed, 

And that, by a farm-horse scraggy ! 

The Town House Square is the rendezvous. 
And thither they all prance gayly. 
" Oh ! my stars ! " little Jessie Greenough lisps, 
" Who's with Dick, but Prudence Bailey ! " 

The roll is called, and responded to 
With keen words and ringing laughter ; 

The teams dash off at a headlong speed. 
As if the Old Nick was after ! 

Into line at length they settle down, 
Speed alone giving right to places : — 

A panorama of youthful forms. 
And of rosy, love-lit faces. 

Magnificent steeds are old Judge Grey's, 
Striking out in a princely manner ; 

And, on the cushions by Harry's side 
Blooms the sweet May-blossom, Anna ! 

On they speed — Hal Grey at the very head ; 

Glancing round, now and then, but shyly, 
To the seat at the rear, where Paul McKay 

Sits close beside Mabel Smiley ! 

They say Cupid's blind, the sly young rogue, 

And shooteth at random merely : 
He's no respecter of persons, sure, 

And twists things about, right queerly ! 

A game of criss-cross, now, he plays. 

Here and there his arrows flitting. 
From where Queen Mabel by Paul McKay, 

And Anna by Harry is sitting. 

The music of glad, young voices, far 

In laughter and song, commingles 
With cling, clang, clong, of old farm bells. 

And the new strings' silv'ry jingles. 

On, on they dash o'er the open glade. 
Where the moonbeams flash and glisten ! 

Creep, slowly creep, through the solemn shade : 
The pines stop whispering to listen — 

To listen to such sweet stories, told, 
In the main by heart-beats and glances ; 

An exclamation-point now and then. 
Such as every love-tale enhances ! 



THE AMBROSIAL SUPPER. 
To the hotel door they grandly sweep. 

Overflowing with youth and pleasure. 
The air maddens heads like new-pressed wine ; 

And they've drunk, in fullest measure ! 

The enchanted feast that follows on. 
Baffles all the painting of fiction : 

Were ever breathed such loyal toasts 
With such eloquent grace of diction ? 

Yel, save in those memories, gay and young. 

They can be repeated — never ! 
The sparkling bead on amber wine. 

In uncorking, flees forever ! 



THE TIP-OVER. 

Then the homeward drive, subduing, sweet. 
With the full moon thrilling and calming ; 

The ghost of day seems to linger still 
In a purer and fairer embalming. 

On they slip. Now, a song is rippling forth. 

And now some mirth-stirring sally ! 
What's this? Ah, Harry Grey's flying sleigh 

Upset in a rough-drifted valley ! 

Hal is nicely tossed and tumbled about. 
To his plunging steeds still clinging : 
" Oh ! Harry, Harry ! " Queen Mabel screams. 
Her voice, in its terror, sharp ringing. 

Hal hears the scream — his heart gives a bound ; 

In a moment his team is righted ; 
And back he flies to where Mabel stands. 

All trembling, pale and affrighted. 

He holds her hand with an eager grasp. 
His eyes full of love's revealing, 
" They've left us out in the cold," he laughs. 
Looking down where Paul is kneeling. 

He's drawn Anna forth from the heap of robes. 
And seated her there on a cushion, 
" She bears it quite well, I think," says Hal, 
" And seems to enjoy the position ! " 

When the party at length moves on again, 

Cupid plays no criss-cross slyly ; 
For Mabel is tucked beside Hal Grey, 

And Paul with .sweet Anna Smiley ! 

Oft dangers, fancied or real, will right 

A most dismal and cruel blunder ; 
But how Paul and Harry their sweethearts swapped. 

Was more than a nine days' wonder. 

" You may conjugate the verb 'to love^' 
In all of its moods and tenses," 
Says his wife to the Judge, " but snow's the beat 
For bringing girls to their senses ! " 

Then, ho ! for New England's winter time ! 

And, ho ! for the merry bells jingling ! 
The cling, clang, clong, and the silv'ry chime 

Of happy young voices commingling ! 

- F. A. Blaisdell. 
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Neumuehlen, on the River Elbe. 

Few more pleasing pictures are to be found, in a 
long search, than that with which the distinguished 
marine painter, E. Oesterley, Jr., supplies us, in the 
view of Neumuehlen, lying on the river Elbe, not far 
from Altona, and only a short distance from the great 
German sea-port of Hamburg. Though by no means 
numerous as to inhabitants, Neumuehlen (in English, 
"New Mills") is one of the most beautiful spots on 
that celebrated river, has many of the handsome resi- 
dences of the Hamburghers who wish to find rurality 
without going far from their business-centre, and in 
the summer is one of the favorite bathing-places of 
that whole section of North Germany (as the wheeled 
bathing-machines, in the picture, give abundant evi- 
dence). An exceedingly fine glimpse is this of the 
wooded heights of the Elbe, with the rural hamlet 
and some of the mills proper for the name, in the 
foreground ; the boats and beach-loitering of the sum- 
mer so well displayed, yet nearer to the spectator ; and 
in the distance the shipping of the port of Altona 
filling up the background, and blending the rural and 
the practical as they are not often blended in art, but 
as they very often come into juxtaposition in the real 
world of strange blendings and equally odd opposites. 
Decidedly, the Hamburghers and Altonians have a 
very pretty little "Staten Island," with a dash of the 
"Coney Island" to give it a flavor, in Neumuehlen ; 
and decidedly this noble representation does the 
theme full justice. 

Folding the Flock. 

We have heretofore given illustrations of the pictur- 
esque and interesting old city of Numberg, or Nurem- 
berg, as we know it. "Folding the Flock" repre- 
sents a scene in the vicinity of that ancient town, and 
gives a characteristic incident of the rural life of the 



